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WHITE BLACKBOARD 
WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


NO CHALK—NO GRIT—NO DUST—NO WASHING—NO STAINED HANDS OR CLOTHING 
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TO USE WITH COLORED CRAYON — ERASES EASILY WITH A CLOTH 


SET OF 7 DOUBLE-MOUNTED MAPS (14 MAPS) 


32 x 44 INCHES 


IN DURABLE SHIPPING-STORAGE CASE 


ONLY st ial PER SET 


(TRANSPORTATION EXTRA) 
SINGLE MAP PANELS (TWO MAPS ON EACH PANEL) $4.75 


The “White Blackboard’’ Map is a panel covered with a glass- 
smooth layer of transparent material on which it is possible to mark 
with special soft-bodied crayons, and erase marks completely by merely 
rubbing with a soft cloth. The map lines are underneath the surface 
and cannot wear off. 


The crayons used give specially brilliant effects on the light-colored 
background, increasing visibility. Erases clean without leaving the 
smudge or grayness of ordinary blackboards, therefore the next writing 
is as clear and legible as the last. Favorites with sight-saving classes. 

Maps are printed with bold outlines, showing latest boundaries, 
and have been specially commended in Schools of Education for 
their clearness. 

The crayons used give the surface practically no wear, no grit 
being used in either crayons or board. On a test board, after covering 
completely with colored crayon and erasing more than 300 times, there 
was no perceptible sign of wear. This is more use than most blackboard 
maps receive in a school year. Will outwear blackboard cloth maps 


for the same work done in colors. The surface is not a paint or a treat: 
ment, but laminated to the board itself. Edges bound with moisture- 
proof tape. 


Seven different maps in the series, United States, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America and World, two copies of each 
map being furnished in each set, and mounted two on a panel, with 
large eyelets for hanging, United States opposite Europe, and so on, 
making fourteen White Blackboard maps in all in the set. This method 
of mounting enables one to use both United States maps at one time, 
or the United States map in one room and the Europe map in another 
room, all at the same time, and more than doubles the usefulness of 
the set. 

Crayons come in five brilliant colors, red, blue, green, yellow and 
black and can be blended. One box of crayons free with each set. 

Contained in combination shipping-storage cabinet of fluted com- 


position board, hinged cover. Any map may easily be selected. Shipped 
by express, transportation extra. Shipping wt. 55 lbs. 


MAPS ARE MOUNTED ON PANELS AS FOLLOWS 


U. S. OPPOSITE EUROPE ORDER BY No. WB1 
EUROPE OPPOSITE ASIA “  " "WB2 
ASIA OPPOSITE WORLD r =“ * ee 


WORLD OPPOSITE U. S. 
AFRICA OPPOSITE S. A. 
S. A. OPPOSITE N. A. 


ORDER BY No. WB7 


CHANGES IN MOUNTING CANNOT BE MADE. STATE MAPS AND OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


WRITE 


DEPT. J 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS BUREAU 


517 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FELTCRAFT 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


You will find many uses for colored felt in Christmas 
gift projects. It is practical as well as decorative. There 
are many suggestions for felt-craft on the following pages. 
Felt is easy to handle. The children will delight in the 
outcome of their work with felt. 


There are many beautiful colors and various sizes. 
Order early. 


COLORS 
. Bright Red 2 
. Gold. Yellow .... 8. 
. Royal Blue 9. Light Cream .... 
. Light Blue 10. Rich Brown 
11. Royal Purple ... 
12. Silver Gray 
A set of 6 pieces, Colors No. |, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, each piece, 
9x12 inches. Or you may substitute any of the colors listed. 
Price - 45c per set postpaid. 
Less than 6 pieces - 10c a piece. 


LARGER 


36x72 — One Piece. .$1.35 18x24 — One Piece.. .35 
Set of any 6 colors.. 6.50 Set of any 6 colors.. 1.90 
36x36 — One Piece.. .90 18x18 — One Piece.. .25 
Set of any 6 colors.. 3.50 Set of any 6 colors.. 1.35 
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The built-up panel poster affords excellent motivation, giving a 
visual presentation, and a new child-experience. Each set contains four 
background panels printed on heavy construction paper 12x36 inches. 
Brightly colored poster papers, already printed for cutting and pasting 
on the background are supplied. Each place is keyed for guidance. 
Full instructions furnished. 


a CHRISTMAS a consists of four attractive 


= PIC TUR F No Santa Claus’ Toy Shop. 
ne No. Santa Claus Near the House Top 
POSTERS with his Sleigh and Reindeer. 
i No. Christmas Morning around the 
my Fre 
(Including Toys and Fireplace.) 
: No. A Choir Group Singing Christ- 
mas Carols. 


Set No. 70S. Price 50 cents 


Other sets available: 


AMERICAN INDIANS 
LAND TRANSPORTATION 


AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
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Recreation 
Congress 


Proceedings 


¢ 


Over 1,300 individuals at- 
tended the Twenty-Fourth Na- 
tional Recreation Congress at 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 
9-13, 1939. 


You will want to have the 
addresses and summaries of 
these meetings at which such 
outstanding speakers as Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, 
Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator, and Dr. 
Frank Kingdon of Newark Uni- 
versity delivered addresses. All 
these speeches, together with 
the summaries of section meet- 
ings and information regarding 
committee reports and special 
events at the Congress will be 
found in the Proceedings of the 
Congress now available in the 
form of a bound volume. 


Price $1.00 


@ 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 











PROGRAMMING 
A CAMPAIGN 


The term “campaign” is now com- 
monly used in connection with educa- 
tional activities in which objectives 
are designed to bring about some de- 
sired result; it has been proved peda- 
gogically sound, and is being used in 
all phases of education. A specific edu- 
cational campaign represents concerted 
action on the part of the pupils and 
teachers, and when necessary, on the 
part of the parents. It must have some 
worthwhile and attainable educational 
objective and center around a definite 
and permanent interest. It must be dig- 
nified and timely and something which 
will not cease when the drive has been 
successfully completed. If it is proper- 
ly integrated with the school program 
it will add to the attractiveness of the 
daily work and supplement and enrich 
what is being done in these fields. The 
campaign is not a thing apart from the 
curriculum, nor yet an extracurricular 
activity, but an activity which can be 
fused with the school program. To be 
effective it must touch all the pupils 











and be a means for healthy competi- 
tion between rooms and between the 
pupils in the room. 

Using the school library is one illus- 
tration of this type of activity; beauti- 
fying the school is another. Safety First 
and Health campaigns carry over into 
adult life. During the Christmas season, 
Welfare calls for a drive to have each 
child assume the responsibility of doing 
something for others, which after all, 
typifies the true spirit of the season. 
In this connection, eleven million child- 
ren in the United States through the 
Junior Red Cross help by giving their 
pennies and time. The making of gifts 
for the Christmas season carries over 
to correspondence with foreign mem- 
bers throughout the school year and to 
exchange of souvenirs of regular school 
work. 

International school correspondence 
is open to classes from the third grade 
of the elementary school through the 
last year of the senior high school, 
clusive. Lower grades in the elementary 











school may contribute special pages for 
albums prepared by older classes, thus 
enlarging their conception of the world 
and engaging in a worthwhile class pro- 
ject. The illustrated letters, bound in 
albums, have been exchanged with 
boys and girls of fifty different coun- 
tries since the beginning, about 1920. 
This friendly exchange of letters and 
materials was the result of gifts sent 
by American children to children who 
had suffered in the World War. The 
children thanked for the gifts by letter 
and sent photogra hs and simple things 
they had made themselves. Not all 
countries are open at all times to re- 
ceive correspondence, so the teacher 
wishing to enroll pupils for interna- 
tional or intersectional correspondence 
through the Red Cross should send a 
list of countries or sections of our own 
country, in which the class is interested, 
to National or Branch Red Cross offices 
and ask for information. 


Dressing dolls for this drive makes 
the sewing lesson a means of doing 
something for others. Dolls in clothing 
bought in stores are not wanted nor 
must the typical costume showing our 
way of dressing, be carelessly made; a 
complete wardrobe is requested. A doll 
may be received in return, but this is 
not the object of the giving. Interiors 
of homes are planned and foods served 
in the cafeteria, named. Pressed flow- 
ers and leaves are covered with cello- 
phane, and samples of materials used in 
industry are included, such as cotton, 
wool, flax, or silk. In fact, the prepara- 
tion of this material helps in vitalizing 
the study of geography, history, art, 
industry, penmanship and English, be- 
sides providing training in worthwhile 
citizenship. Fifty thousand or more 
Christmas boxes filled with simple gifts 
go out each year from school children 
to children in other lands, through the 
Red Cross. 


Interest in Welfare can concentrate 
in primary grades on making tray fav- 
ors for ex-service men or children in 
hospitals. These may take the form of 
a tiny piece of Christmas green stuck 
in a red enameled spool, a funny tur- 
key made of a cork, or a gaily decorated 
match folder or box. Calendars and 
blotters are acceptable gifts for such 
a purpose. Older children in home eco 
nomic classes may put up jam or vege- 
tables for needy families as a part of 
the school work, or sew simple layettes 
to help meet local hospital needs. 
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TO TEACHERS 
IN TROUBLOUS TIMES 





TO YOU — guardians of today’s children, builders of tomor- 
row’s citizens, present advisers of future presidents and leaders 
of men — our earnest wish for happiness at this Holiday Season 
and success in the New Year to come. 





Your unending work has never been easy. We have tried. 
and shall continue to try, to make it more interesting and result- 
ful by presenting in each issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


the kind of practical work material you want for classroom use. 


Now. when the customary Christmas wish of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men” becomes an ironic utterance that 
falls on a mad world where bad will has made a mockery of 

















Peace — now your task is more difficult than ever. In this present 
puzzled world, with Democracy itself at stake, on you falls the 
task of teaching today’s children to think right. that they may 
grow up to cherish and guard the heritage and ideals that make 
men free. 





We plan to help you in this new task, too. During the coming 
year we shall bring you. in addition to the classroom material 
you have grown to expect from us, practical help in teaching 
democracy. We shall present contemporary advances of civili- 
zation, such as Admiral Byrd’s forthcoming expedition to the 
Antarctic, to divert young minds from any destruction of civiliza- 
tion that might be taking place on the battlefields of the world. 
We shall present the accomplishments of peace-time heroes in 
a way that will inspire young minds. We shall help you to help 
today’s youth to make tomorrow’s world a better one. 

—Editor 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


1812-1870 


became the most popular novel 
time. His books which describe an 
English Christmas are full of the atmos 
phere of the holiday season. His Christmas 
Carol in prose has been called the greatest 
of all charity sermons. Thackery said of it: 
Thankfully I take my share of the feast 
>t love and kindness which this gentle and 
ous and charitable soul has contrib 

to the happiness of the world.” 
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TRAVELOGUE 
OF THE MONTH 


by ELIZABETH FARMER 


As we step ashore from the steamer 
at Bergen, we face the ancient stone 
fortifications of the city, or what is 
left of them, and farther on, the care- 
fully restored thirteenth century festal 
hall of the medieval kings. Just beyond, 
rises a row of “offices” of the Hanseatic 
merchants, the warehouses, stores, and 
‘living quarters being under one roof. 
The best preserved are now turned into 
the Hanseatic Museum—-where one can 
see how business was carried on hun- 
dreds of years ago. As one walks down 
the streets, modern and broad, or at 
times, quaint and narrow, the Fish 
Market comes in view, supplied by cod 
from the Lofoten, Islands. 

Taking a train, the farther inland we 
go, the higher grow the mountains 
topped with snow. We can catch only 
a glimpse of the home of the great com- 
poser, Edvard Grieg, as we pass. Many 
timber churches, typical of the pagan 
temples they replaced, are still stand- 
ing. The train runs on a shelf blasted 
out of the mountain side, and through 
tunnels in its heart, with the spray of 
some of the waterfalls washing our train 
windows. The wild canyons eroded by 
the glaciers almost always end in a 
beautiful fiord. 

Automobiles await the train to take 
us to Voss with it’s stone church of the 
Middle Ages and, on the hillside, an 
example of the thirteenth century farm 
dwellings. These buildings form a quad- 
rangle corresponding to the fortified 
court of the medieval castle. Again en- 
training, an extra engine is needed as 
we climb the great pass above Voss to 
enter the most beautiful highlands of 
the world. Looking straight down, we 
see the rushing torrent which during 
thousands of years has cut the canyon. 
Soon, only heather carpets the ground, 
and there are no more birch trees. The 
scenery constantly changes. There are 
strange lakes with ice floating in them 
(this is true even in July) and the 
wastelands have rounded polished 
stones left by a great glacier. There are 
laughing brooks and dark sullen rivers 
which can be crossed only by a great 
snow bridge. There are thousands of 
waterfalls and above the fields rise the 
magnificent white glaciers. 

As the train stops at alpine stations, 
the passengers get out and throw snow- 
balls; all about are tourists skiing. In 
the side valleys, quaint old houses seem 
to hang dangerously on the edges of 
precipices. It happens to be Sunday 
when we reach the Hallingdal valley 
and the people have come to the sta- 
tion, clad in their traditional costumes. 
The men wear short embroidered coats 











NORWAY 


and knee-breeches trimmed with silver 
buttons, and carry a knife in a silver- 
mounted scabbard. The gowns of the 
women are gorgeous, being embroidered 
in many colors, the skirts voluminous, 
and the aprons and headdresses even 
more colorful. They also wear artistic 
handmade jewelry. 

We hurry on to Oslo, passing great 
forests and slowly moving rivers bear- 
ing millions of logs to the mills. Moose 
can be seen feeding among the pond 
lilies; as no hunting is allowed, moose 
sometimes appear on the streets of 
Oslo. The most celebrated things to be 
seen in this modern city, once known 
as Christiana, are ancient Viking ships 
now preserved in the national museum. 
Another attraction is a cluster of an- 
cient homesteads from various parts of 
Norway, fitted with their original fur- 
niture, showing how Norsemen have 
lived from Viking times onward. 

Beautiful as the city is, to get a view 
of peasant life, we will go to a small 
village to the north, and a few miles 
into the country. When we meet the 


family of the farm, their first gesture of ~ 


hospitality will be to spread the coffee 
cloth and to offer “a drop of coffee’ with 
cakes and sheets of crisp flat-bread. 
Our hostess will suck her coffee through 
a lump of sugar balanced on the tip 
of her tongue. Barley, rye, and oats are 
milled locally, but the flour for the 
cakes is imported from America. 

Dinner is served at four in the after- 
noon; roast pork is the main dish. One 
of the pet pigs has been killed at the 
slaughter house by the village pig- 
sticker who makes his rounds in time 
for the meat to be made into Christmas 
sausages. With it will be jam from 
mountain cranberries and arctic cloud- 
berries, stored, without cooking, in 
great crocks for the winter. The berries 
were gathered by the women who have 
spent the summer in the saeter, a small 
log hut on the mountain top, tending 
the herds and making the cheese. The 
saeter hut, famous in Norwegian song 
and saga, is now deserted, but is left 
open with a supply of wood and food 
in case a skiman is caught in a storm 
on the mountain. 

The last meal of the day will be at 
nine, a thick gruel of barley meal. The 
whole family eats this from one large 
bowl, each scooping from his side of the 
bowl and dipping the spoonful into an 
individual bowl of sour milk. This milk 
was bottled early in the spring and 
hung down the well where it keeps for 
months. Other food has been stored in 
the stabbur, a storehouse built of logs 
and placed on stilts as a protection 


against insects and rodents. 

The other buildings of the’ farm are 
built of peeled logs chinked with rein- 
deer moss and roofed with turf laid 
over birch bark. The lower side of each 
log is hollowed out to fit over the log 
below so rain and snow are shed from 
the chinks. On the inside, the log walls 
are painted with colorful flowers and 
hung with woven tapestries. The furni- 
ture is painted to match the walls. Ar- 
ranged around a yard are a byre for 
chickens and cattle, a barn for horses 
and pigs, a brewing house, a bath- 
house, a work-shop, and far from the 
home, the slaughter house and smoke- 
house. 

After sleeping on a soft feather bed, 
we will be called before daylight and 
have coffee in bed. Then a hearty 
breakfast follows. The little girl starts 
at once on skis for the village school 
below, her knapsack on her back. The 
father also goes on skis to the moun- 
tain above, as a Government forester 
who keeps brush cleared away as a 
precaution against fire. The Norwegians 
say winter is their favorite season, for 
during the long winter evenings, wo- 
men and girls knit and spin yarn while 
the Grandmother tells stories in the 
chimney corner, and the men whittle 
wooden spoons and other articles. Out- 
side, the country-side is like a white 
fairyland with its deep snow and frosted 
trees. The average temperature in De- 
cember is about that of New York City, 
due to the warmth of the Gulf Stream. 


a 
Activities: Make Viking ships from 
cardboard or plastic wood (see Novem- 
ber issue, 1939, page 30) 

From an orange crate fashioh a store 
house; cover with paper marked off as 
logs. The lower room has no windows; 
on the floor have bins of flour with 
painted scoop hanging above each. The 
second floor should hold harvesting 
instruments; the loft contains clothing. 

Using the designs on page 8 plan a 
Norwegian tea-room with painted walls 
and furniture, Have wall hangings of 
crayoned cloth in imitation of the wov- 
en hangings in each bridal chest. 
Decorate a menu of Norwegian Christ- 
mas dishes; this food includes meat 
balls, sausages of two kinds of meat, 
so when sliced, a star is in the center; 
pickled tongue with Merry Christmas 
across it in colored paste; codfish heads 
and livers; potatoes and butter; and 
anchovies. Paste colored papers on pa- 
per plates and shellac; carve wooden 
spoons; decorate wooden bowls with 
crayons, and shellac, or carve designs 
around edge. 
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The stabbur: On the floor are tubs of 
butter and boxes of cakes and cookies. 
On shelves are cheeses, square and 
brown like chocolate fudge; on a plat- 
form are sheets of flatbread piled to the 
ceiling. Smoked meats and carved 
spoons hang from the beams. On the 
second floor are harvest implements, 
sleds, skis, and a spinning wheel. In ¥ 
the loft are chests of linen and one 
containing the bridal crown; suits 
hang on pegs and knitted articles, 
over the beams. 
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DIAGRAM OF STORE HOUSE 
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“This is Christ, the holy Child’ 
Therefore, bells for Christmas ring.” 

While bells ring merrily at Christmas 
and for the New Year, they play many 
a major role in the drama of our lives. 
They sound for work, for play, for an 
alarm, and for sorrow. The school bell 
is fast disappearing but it is still known 
to most of the children today. The bell 
on the ambulance and fire truck is fa- 
miliar to all, and there are doorbells 
and table bells, and dinner bells and 
farm bells. But in the past, there have 
been many, many bells. It was during 
the Christian era. that bells came into 
universal use, and because the Turks 
and Arabs forbade their use, thinking 
they disturbed the dead, they became 
objects of sacred regard among Christ- 
ians. 

The idea of the bell was undoubted- 
ly borrowed from the Chinese who have 
an ancient legerfd about an old bell- 
maker. Commanded by the Emperor 
to make a bell that would have the 
sound of summer and the sadness of 
autumn winds, trial after trial resulted 
only in failure. Because his head was 
forfeit if he did not succeed, told that 
the blood of a pure maiden added to 
the molten mixture would bring 
the desired sound, the _ bell-maker’s 
daughter jumped into the fiery furnace 
and the bell when it cooled had a beau- 
tiful sound. The old bell-maker, trying 
to pull her back, saved only her tiny 
shoe, and when a bell sounds, Chinese 
children imagine they can hear the 
word for shoe and think the maiden 
is calling for it in every peal of a bell. 
The point of the legend, however, is 
that it typifies the Oriental love of per- 
fection which is willing to give life it- 
self to bring a thing to a finished whole. 

Because they were considered sacred, 
the early Christians gave each bell a 
name and christened them, and they 
were used as gifts for god-parents. Then 
towns came to have sets of bells housed 
in a bell-tower such as the leaning 
tower of Pisa, in Italy, and Giotto’s 
tower in Florence. The original Latin 
word for bell is campana from which 
the name Campanile is derived, and 
given to the old bell-towers of Italy. 
Ancient bells were made in pieces and 
riveted together. The first bell found- 
ers drew their design carefully on pa- 
per, for the pitch depended upon the 
exact dimensions and thickness of the 
metal. They went to the town where 
the bell was to be hung and made a 
mold into which molten bell metal was 
poured. A core shaped to correspond to 
the interior of the bell was fashioned 
of brick and clay. This was well greased 
and over it was placed a clay bell with 
inscriptions molded on it with wax. 
This clay bell was also greased and 
covered with clay. After baking, the 
outer clay bell was lifted off and the 
first one broken up so the outer bell 
could be placed on the core, thus leav- 
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ing a space between, into which the 
molten metal was poured. The metal 
mixture consisted of four parts copper 
and one part tin; a large bell took 
several weeks to cool. Although present 
methods are more modern, the same 
principle prevails. 

Though first used to summon people 
to worship, the swinging bell gradually 
came to be used for various purposes. 
In feudal days, because the houses 
were thatched, there was great danger 
from fire and a bell was rung to warn 
the inhabitants to cover their fire be- 
fore retiring. Because the Norman 
words for “cover the fire” had the 
sound of curfew, we still refer to the 
Curfew Bell. There was also an oven 
bell which announced the oven of the 
manor was ready to bake the bread of 
the tenants. A pancake bell summoned 
them to service on Shrove Tuesday, 
before the beginning of Lent. Calling 
the workers to the fields, a harvest bell, 
a gleaning bell, and a seeding bell made 
the summons. These old English com- 
munity bells were inscribed with mot- 
toes, such as: 

“T ring at six to let men know 

When to and from their work to go.” 

On each of the eight bells hanging 
in the Old North Church of Paul Re- 
vere fame, is an inscription; on the 
third is this: “We are the first ring of 
bells cast for ye British Empire ‘in 
North America. Anno 1744, A.R.” The 
A.R. stands for Abel Rudhall of Glou- 
cester, England. Doubtless most of the 
bells which hung in the tree beside 
the New England meeting-houses came 
from Old England. An advertisement 
in the Boston Gazette for 1770, an- 
nounced a bell-foundry “where Peals 
of Bells are cast of any size for 
Churches, Bells for Meeting Houses 
from 100 wt. to 6 or 7 Tons, School- 
House and Ship Bells of all Sizes, Bells 
for Clocks and Chime bells of any Di- 
mensions.” It goes on to say it is a 
“new Branch of Business in this Pro- 
vince” and hoped the public would en- 
courage the undertaking, as he could 
“make them as good as any imported 
and much cheaper.” 

In early Colonial times the town 
crier also used a bell when calling out 
the news. In pioneer days, a bell warned 
of Indian attacks. Buoys carry bells to 
warn ships off dangerous coasts, the 
clapper of the bell being moved by the 
motion of the buoy with the waves. The 
ship’s bell for time is also important, 
the watches commencing at midnight. 


Then there is the belling of the ani- 
mals; the merry tinkle of their bells 
adds much to the beauty of a rustic 
scene. But bells do not always suggest 
a scene of peace. They are often the 
signal for an uprising. Our own Liberty 
Bell, in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, once pealed for the struggle 
for liberty “throughout all the land.” 
In The Bells, by Edgar Allan Poe, all 
kinds of bells are eulogized, as: 

”Hear the sledges with the bells— 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells.’ ” 

As the last day of December departs, 
may the bells, as in Tennyson’s New 
Year’s Eve: 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

Activities: Make a scrapbook showing 

famous bells, such as the Angelus bells 

at San Gabriel Mission near Los An- 
geles, and of Santa Barbara Mission, 

California. The “King of Bells,” the 

largest in the world is at Moscow; 

cracked in the furnace, it lay imbedded 
in the ground for a century until Czar 

Nicholas had it placed on @ platform 

within the Kremlin where it was used 

as a chapel, the opening where the 
cracked piece had fallen out being used 
for a door. The Soviets do not sym- 
bolize piety with bells so have made 
none to equal it. Another famous bell 
is “Big Ben” in the Westminster clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament in 

London. “Great Paul” in St. Paul’s 

Cathedral is considerably larger. Make 

the cover for this “Book of Bells” in the 

shape of a bell and cut the inclosed 
pages to fit it, tying it at the top with 
a-bow of red ribbon. 

Art: Model bells in clay and paint in 

gay colors for the Christmas tree or 

to hang in festoons across the window. 

Music: The modern carillon also an- 

nounces Christ’s birthday. The first in 

America was installed in Toronto, Can- 

ada; the first in the United States hangs 

in a tower of the church, Our Lady of 

Good Voyage, Gloucester, Massachu- 

setts. Decorate flower pots of various 

sizes to look like bells and suspend from 

a bar so, when played, they give five 

tones of the scale. (See June, 1939, 

issue for use of musical bottles.) Make 

medieval costumes for carol singing. 

Nature Study: Make a booklet of bell 

shaped flowers, such as Canterbury 

Bells, Blue Bells, etc. 

Literature: Christmas Bells, by Long- 

fellow—A Christmas Hymn, by Eugene 

Field; Scribners—Bells, by Satis N. 

Coleman; Rand McNally. 

Picture Study: The Look-Out—All’s 

Well, by Winslow Homer. 
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“There is no frigate like a book to take 
us lands away” —Emily Dickinson 

Fellow travelers, be they only those 
met through the medium of the printed 
page, are for the most part delightful 
people because we meet them in a 
charmed circle, that of mutual interest. 
Using the magic of a book we can go 
to Istanbul, in Asia and Europe, where 
ancient tradition and modern advance- 
ment meet. Turgut Lives in Turkey, 
by Nezahet Nurettin Ege, tells of life 
in the city with its minarets and domes, 
its Great Bazaar, and mosques, and of 
the customs that prevail in the country 
districts. The story is made up of such 
contrasts, with a mystery included 
which surrounds Sami, Turgut’s friend. 

“You learn lots just by living in 
Istanbul, because it’s almost like a 
history book in itself,” said Turgut. 
But, while visiting his young cousins 
Turgut has fun also, going on a fishing 
expedition and taking a trip through 
the Bosporus. Along with him, the child 
who reads the story becomes a friend 
of boys and girls of another land dif- 
ferent from his own, finding out how 
they live, work and play. 

(Longmans Green &% Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y.—$1.50) 
oC 

For younger children, Peg and Pete 
See New York, by Belle Simon and 
Marion Michelle, in gay verse, relates 
how Peg and Pete saw all the famous 
sights to be enjoyed in this great city. 
The pictures for the book are real 
photographs, many full page. Starting 
with the children from Grand Central 
Station, following the pictorial map 
used as end papers, one can visit the 
Empire State Building, Radio City, 
and other large buildings, and through 
youthful eyes see the pushcart market, 
the automat, and Chinatown. The fun 
at Central Park and on the merry-go- 
round at Coney Island, seeing the queer 
fish at the aquarium, the animals at the 
Zoo, and the wonders at the Museum 
of Natural History, and the Museum of 
Art are all entrancing adventures. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis and New York—$1.50) 

* 

East meets West in Twenty Jataka 
Tales, retold by Noor Inayat, and pic- 
tured by H. W. Le Mair, a collection 
of Hindu legends telling of Buddha’s 


reincarnation in the form of an animal. 
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None of the spiritual content of the 
original stories is lost in the retelling. 
The ethical teaching is disguised by 
the charm of the wording of the tales 
and by the illustrations, both adapted 
to childish interests. 
(David McKay Co., Philadelphia— 
$2.00) 
a 
Full of the charm of Normandy, in 
France, is Pigeon House Inn, by Sybil 
Emerson. Jacques and Pierre spend a 
summer at this lovely French pension 
playing with Giles and Margot. Mar- 
got is a quiet little girl who works 
hard scrubbing the tiles of the cottage 
floor, polishing the copper kettles, and 
tending Blanchette, the mother pig. 
She and Delphine the kitchen maid, 
find time to teach the children the 
songs and games of Normandy. There 
is a mystery about the old pigeon house, 
and when Patsy Ann, a little American 
girl, comes to visit them, this mystery 
is solved. There is a wedding, or rather 
two weddings, as the custom is in 
France. The author who spent her sum- 
mers in Normandy and studied paint- 
ing in Paris, has illustrated the story 
with quaint drawings which provide a 
charming background for the Old 
World tale. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, N. Y.—$2.00) 
e 
A truly delightful little book for a 
Christmas gift to a small child is Man- 
uela’s Birthday, story and pictures by 
Laura Bannon, Director of Art Work 
for Children at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The colorful pictures should 
be an inspiration to encourage children 
to paint. This picture book story tells 
how Manuela, who lived in Taxaco, 
Mexico, saw a doll with yellow hair and 
blue eyes and how some American ar- 
tists made one to surprise her on her 
birthday. This also should be an inspir- 
ation to encourage children to sew. The 
story will hold the child’s interest to 
the end, and give an insight into Mexi- 
can ways of thinking and doing. 
(Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago, Il. 
—$2.00) 
eo 
Aside from recreational reading, a 
book that will meet a need for practical 
help in correlating the activity program 
with school experiences in the modern 
curriculum, is The Integrated School 


Art Program, by Leon L. Winslow. 
With forty-two full page illustrations, 
some in color, the work of children in 
the art class shows how art instruction 
can be connected with the various 
activities of the school and community, 
Suggestions for. the art program as 
given, are not alone a medium of cul- 
tural education, but are planned with 
a view of helping the student to become 
a better citizen in the environment in 
which he lives. Many subjects suitable 
for elementary school art units of teach- 
ing are included. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. New 
York, N. Y.—$3.50) 

& 


A Hand Book of Folk Doll Costumes 
by Jane Winter Lighter, will prove 
helpful to those following the travel- 
ogues, as authentic descriptions of cos- 
tumes and how to make them are given. 
This is one of a series accompanying 
colored photographs of folk dolls 
which should prove of assistance in the 
creative program calling for the dress- 
ing of dolls or the making of costumes 
for plays and pageants. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 
(Morgan-Dillon & Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
$1.00) 

e 


Another publication giving practi- 
cal help to teachers is Puzzle Pages by 
Shelton and Tate, Book I and II. This 
is a work book with illustrations for 
coloring. These pictures are of a type 
appealing to children: kittens, rabbits, 
elephants and all the things in which 
children are interested accompany the 
pre-reading material, number work, 
and word analysis. The work sheets 
carry through, in gradation of difficul- 
ty, the daily periods of the. first grade. 
(The McCormick-Mathers Co., Wich- 


ita, Kansas—36c each, net price.) 


Cyclone Goes A-Viking, by Eva M. 
Kristoffersen tells of the Christmas 
Eve celebration on a farm in Norway 
and the quaint daily life in that coun- 
try through more than one season of 
the year. It describes the painting of a 
circle and cross on the doors at Christ- 
mas to keep the troll from bringing 
bad luck to those who live within, dur- 
ing the new year just coming, and of 
the feeding of the birds with sheaves 


Continued on page 36 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW 


Painting a cathedral window is a project that 
always delights. Rose windows are round, have cir- 
cles in the center and lines which go from the outside 
to the center. The dark parts are the lead bands 
holding the glass in place. The outlines around the 
colored sections must be very heavy. Cellophane, for 
small designs, is not heavy enough to, hold the weight 
of tonal paper, so use heavy tissue papers, or con- 
struction papers. The design can be painted in tempera 
and mounted on dark cardboard for a door panel. It 
can be painted in clear water color for the window, 
strengthening the lines with India ink. For a back- 


ground for a Nativity Play hang gray cambric, out 
of which the circle is cut and fill in with cut papers; 
use a light behind to give effect of lighted window. 
It may be painted direct on the muslin with tempera 
and pieces of cellophane glued over it to give an an 
tique effect of glass. The background of the Babe is 
blue as in the Della Robia plaques; the star is amber, 
and the spaces between, rose. Higher grades will en- 
joy adding the significant silhouettes which show the 
influence of the Christ Child on history, art, music, 
architecture, and community life. 














TOY CRAFTS|T 


In Denmark, the religious side 
of Christmas is observed, as evi- 
denced in the carved figures of a 
couple with a Bible. Beside them 
is a maid in native costume; she 
carries fagots, for every stick of 
wood is conserved in Europe. A 


carved Viking ship serves as q 
toy. In Merrie England, carols and 
waits were successors of the an. 
cient bards. If reproduced in var. 
ious mediums, these Old World 
figures will make charming Christ- 
mas decorations. 






































Dioramas consisting of 
three planes might be 
fashioned in cardboard 
boxes to show character- 
istic toys and ornaments 
set up in other lands in 
observance of Christmas. 
(For directions to make a 
diorama, see December 
issue, 1938.) Pictured here, 
are suggestions for the 
stand-ups: A figure of a 
knight in armor, a toy of 
the Middle Ages; a creche 
(miniature Nativity scene) 
displayed in France; a 
Christmas scene lighted 
by rows of candles; and 
a toy farm with its doll 
master and mistress, set 
up in Sweden. 
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Interests come from the environ- 
ment, and a child’s everyday life leads 
to acquisition of new subject matter. 
This new interest in more remote things 
helps in his adjustment to a complex 
world of the future. Children are learn- 
ing by observing that the December 
days are shorter and colder, plants do 
not grow, and that food for the birds 
is scarce. How do they know that win- 
ter is here? They should look at the 
sky and listen to the wind, watch the 
birds and the squirrels, question why 
there is frost on the ground or the win- 
dowpane, and where the snow comes 
from if they are to have a white Christ- 
mas. Are there trees which keep green 
all winter? 

When the children put on their warm 
coats, sweaters, and caps, they discuss 
the wool of which they are made, and 
the reason for the shepherds who cen- 
turies ago watched their sheep on the 
hills of Bethlehem. When the question 
is asked as to where the warm clothes 
are bought today, the reply will doubt- 
less be “in stores” and this leads on to 
the Toyland in stores at this season of 
the year. 

Perhaps the children will think it fun 
to have a toy store in school. (See the 
“Buying and Selling Project” in the 
January, 1939, issue.) For Christmas 
there must be toys so have the children 
plan to make them. The teacher might 
suggest that the children go to a toy 
store for a visit so a variety of toys can 
be planned. Spelling will be a pleasure 
if the words are needed for making signs 
and labels; very simple advertisemen’s 
might be written. The third grade child- 
ren will want to make a class newspaper 
in which to advertise. There should be 
a class postoffice, so written messages 
can be delivered or packages mailed. 

A makeshift bank might be con- 
ducted where the children can get their 
money, and a policeman should guard 
the street crossings while the children 
come and go, to teach traffic and safety 
regulations. One activity should lead to 
the next without a decided change in 
program, each part growing out of the 
one preceding. A sense of continuity is 
essential; a child should learn to con- 
centrate and not be distracted by con- 
flicting interests. 

There must be signs for the post- 
office, such as CITY LETTERS, PAR- 
CEL POST, STAMPS, etc. The child- 
ren will then appreciate the work of 
those who bring Greeting cards and 
supplies for the ‘Christmas gifts. Tie 
up a package and mail it; address an 
envelope. 

While the woodwork, sewing, paint- 
ing, clay modeling and other activity 
projects are carried on indoors, there 
should be nature study excursions. As 
Christmas draws closer, interest in 
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Christmas trees naturally grows strong- 
er. The children name the evergreen 
trees they know, the teacher suggesting 
the names they do not know. Before 
taking a trip to see a tree, a story should 
be told to help the children distinguish 
the different kinds. (See Trees That 
Every Child Should Know, by J. E. 
Rogers, p. 101). Tell the myth, “Why 
Evergreens Never Loose Their Leaves” 
fromThe Book of Nature Myths, by 
Florence Holbrook. 


Outdoors, select a pine tree and ob- 
serve its general shape. Note the central 
stem from which the branches come 
off in whorls, :five branches in each 
whorl. How do the topmost branches 
of the young pine look? The foliage is 
above the branches, not drooping down 
as in other trees, and consists of little 
needles set in bundles on tiny brackets 
along the twigs. Listen to the wind as 
it sets the needles to vibrating; it makes 
the tree seem to be talking. Look at the 
base of the scales on the cone for two 
little winged seeds. Birds can find these 
seeds for food if they have not blown 
away. Do the cones hang down or stand 
up like a candle on the tree? During 
this discussion there should be sug- 
gestions for winter feeding of birds, per- 
haps the planning of a feed trough as 
a Christmas gift for the birds or a 
Christmas tree containing bits of suet 
and crumbs. 


Back in class plan a chart. List on the 
board, all the things the tree provides, 
such as pitch, tar, wood for fuel and 
furniture and houses, pencils and paper. 
Glue a branch of the pine across the 
top, add a pine cone and a tiny bottle 
of turpentine. A piece of bark might be 
included and a free hand cutting of a 
pine tree from paper, the best one of 
the class being chosen. Little stories, 
illustrated, might be made into book- 
lets with a dark green paper cover on 
which a large F, for firs, cut from tan 
paper is pasted; tie with a tan cord 
and hang on the chart. 

If the school has a tree the making 
of ornaments will add to the interest in 
the study. Make cookies in the school 
kitchen, cutting them into stars and 
bells for edible trimming, tied on with 
bits of thread. If cooking is not a part 
of the primary curriculum, they can be 
modeled in clay. “The Gingerbread 
Boy” makes a good ornament. 

“Is there a Santa Claus?” This is 
the question that looms large at this 
season of the year. Christmas just 


wouldn’t be Christmas without Santa 
Claus and in this materialistic age, 
teachers should m—_ i wn 
cy, try , love, romance,” for, as the’ 
iecuae sdivenial from the “New York 
Sun” in answer to this query states: 
“In all this world there is nothing else 
real and abiding.” A Santa Claus house 
project will delight the children. Use 
corrugated paper boxes and build up 
a house. Cover the roof with torn pa- 
per snow and cut a fringe of icicles to 
hang along the edges of the roof. Place 
the Christmas tree beside the door and 
improvise a desk and chair inside where 
Santa sits before a ledger in which he 
records the wishes of the children. 

At the side of the house have crude 
partitions for the reindeer’s stalls to 
allow for dramatic play. The children 
who are reindeers hold up their arms 
and spread out their fingers in imita- 
tion of reindeer horns. If possible have 
a school-made suit for Santa Claus, 
and Mrs. Santa Claus can wear a red 
cap and scarf. Have a mail box outside 
the door and have a postman to collect 
the notes written to Santa which are 
read by Mrs. Santa as he lists them 
in his ledger. 

Cut paper for spelling and arithmetic 
in shape of stockings and have children 
pretend to sleep at their desks while 
Santa hitches up his reindeers who 
prance about leaving one on each desk. 

In spontaneous play have the child- 
ren illustrate how Santa Claus came 
in his open sleigh as all sing “Jingle 
Bells” and “Little Snowflakes.” For 
quiet work pass out black paper and 
chalk and see who can make the best 
snow picture, snow men, houses with 
snow, and children on sleds. These 
might be used as covers for a Winter 
Booklet. While paper cutting is rather 
difficult for tiny tots, especially if the 
designs are small, the suggestions pic- 
tured on page 17 can be used as cut- 
outs for little children. After this, paper 
patterns can be cut to fashion gifts in 
felt for the toy store. A pen wiper or 
needle book with a red felt cover might 
have a green pine tree pasted on; mail 
bags and hats for the Santa Claus post- 
man may also be fashioned from col- 
ored felt. 

The culminating activity might be 
a large poster planned in groups. If 
painted at the easels, the joining of the 
pictures will develop a sense of balance 
in placing objects and in fitting certain 
sizes into the wall space. Santa Claus, 
his reindeers, or any of the subjects 
studied about during this holiday sea- 
son can be the subjects chosen. 
Literature: A Visit From St. Nicholas 
by Clement C. Moore—Piccola, by 
Celia Thaxter—The Lamb, by William 
Blake—The Fir Tree, by Hans Christ- 
ian Anderson—The Little Christmas 
Tree, by Susan Coolidge. 
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FIR TREE CHART 


Gray chipboard, 22” x 28”, 
mounted either vertically (top 
22") or horizontally top 28”). Use 
black tonal paper for title letters: 
Leave space of %" between let- 
ters and mounted materials. To 
hang chart, use three bulldog 
hooks so it can be moved. A hole 
in the center of the 28” edge and 
another 3” in from each end are 
necessary to make the chart 
hang well. 
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METALCBRAFT 


There is something about the sheen of metal 
which makes metal animals cut in miniature, at- 
tractive for table decorations or for gifts during this 
holiday season. Very thin brass and copper, about 
30 gauge, is pliable and easily cut with ordinary 
scissors; a pair of tin snips, small and inexpensive, 
will cut tin. If the metal is to be nailed to wooden 
plaques, or sheets of cork, small round nails are 
necessary to make them appear a part of the de- 
sign. The metal is polished with powdered pumice 
and linseed oil. To saw the copper for the mounted 
plaques, use a fine scroll saw in cutting the design; 
file the edges and polish before mounting. Paint the 


wood with flat enamel. 


Soft sheet aluminum is good for the three di- 
mensional figures. Plan a design in two dimensions; 
use carbon paper to trace the design on the metal. 
Cut, bend, or curl the figures into shape, and ther. 
lacquer or wax to preserve the finish. Ash trays and 
flat tin cigarette boxes can be transformed by curled 
aluminum handles or mounted animals. Initials.cut 
from copper or aluminum can be used on boxes or 
suitcases. A centerpiece for the Christmas table might 


feature a tree and angels made from the metal. 
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A PRIMARY CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


YVONNE ALTMANN wa VERNA ROTHENBACH 


Have you often wished that the par- 
ents would visit the school more often, 
so they could see what the children 
actually do? As parents always respond 
to the appeal of a Christmas program, 
why not use a typical school day as a 
basis in planning this assembly, with 
the story of the Christ Child leaving 
an atmosphere of the real meaning of 
Christmas, at the end. 


Formerly, play was looked on as a 
leisure-time activity, as a relief from 
regular textbook work. Progressive 
teachers see educative outcomes in 
play. Dramatic activities integrate the 
various experiences which have formed 
the school curriculum from day to day. 
A spontaneous creative program in our 
school came about by picturing the 
work and play that had gone on before, 
as a symbolic program for the parent’s 
entertainment. This dramatic repro- 
duction of familiar and personal events, 
ending with a widening of the bound- 
aries which enclose the young child’s 
environment, filled our room to over- 
flowing with mothers and a few fathers. 

We chosz Beverly, a little girl with 
long fair hair crowned with a big bow, 
to take charge of the program. As she 
stepped forward, all the other children 
“sat tall” so mothers and fathers could 
see them. 

Beverly: 

This year we are going to have a 
different type of Christmas program. 
Instead of just singing songs and speak- 
ing pieces, we are going to show you 
what we do in school. Outdoor play 
is our first period. We play outside on 
the swings. When it is time to come 
in, we take off our wraps, go to the 
toilet, get a drink, and go into the 
room. After roll call, it is time for Free 
Activity. We will now show you some 
of the things we do. 

Materials were all ready for the 
children, either at the tables or easels, 
extra easels being borrowed from other 
grades. The children went immediate- 
ly to their places. 

Beverly: 

Joan, Carol, Arlene, Jimmy Heller, 
Elaine, and Jimmy Burns are going to 
draw and paint pictures. Mary Ann is 
going to do paper-cutting. At the 
tables, Jimmy Wojahn will make a de- 
sign with pegs. Bobby will put a puzzle 
together. Charles will make a design 
on the pyramid, while Lucille makes 
a Toy Town. Tommy will string beads 
in a design and Jimmy Harron model 
in clay. We would all work if there 
were more room. We will sing Christ- 
mas songs while they are working. 

As the children completed their work, 
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the easels, chairs and tables were 
pushed into a corner behind the piano 
to make floor space for the rest of the 
program. 
Beverly: 

Now, we are going to do Christmas 
rhythms and then we will have the 
Toy Shop. The four children nearest 
the rug may unroll it and after our 
rhythms, ,the children in the Christ 
Child play may leave the room. 
(Suggested rhythms: Preparing for a 
trip to the woods—going for Christmas 
trees—wind in the trees—bringing 





Claus comes with his wieasees:) 

We tried to have every child do at 
least one thing on the program and 
after telling a short Christmas story 
(we used “Santa Claus and the Cat”) 
the children acted out the story with- 
out costumes. 

Beverly: 

The last period is rest period. Today, 
we are not going to lie on the rug. We 
will have Donna tell you about her 
dolls in the Toy Shop. Maybe you can 
guess what kind of toys we are pre- 
tending to be. 

Songs had been learned which were 
suitable in dramatizing the Toy Shop. 
Donna told about the dolls, and toy- 
men brought in other toys which were 
wound up to do a mechanical dance or 
to sing. Dolls could open and close their 
eyes and say “Ma-ma.” One boy turned 
somersaults when shown as a ball. 
Children walking on their hands while 
another child held their legs, were 





wheelbarrows. Rhythms such as the 
Elephant Walk, etc., suggested ani- 
mals. They marched as toy soldiers. 
( For songs, see “Toyland and My Dol- 
ly” in The Music Hour: Silver Burdett 

—“‘The Toy Shop” in The World of 
Music, Listen and Sing; Ginn. For 
records, see Babes in Toyland, Victor 
55054—March of the Little Lead Sol- 
diers, Victor, 19730—March of the 
Toys, Victor 9148.) 

Beverly: 

If you have watched closely you see 
how all of our periods of work have 
fitted into our play. And now, we will 
have a little play about the Christ 
Child for we really have Christmas 
programs to remind us of his birthday. 

The stage is set by placing a crib 
with a doll in it before the piano. A big 
chair is draped and pulled forward for 
Herod’s throne. 

Characters: 
Mary: Long, white loose dress; a blue 
scarf around head. 


Joseph: Ankle-length robe (bath- 
robe. ) 
Shepherds: Robes (bath-robes) and 


white scarf around head. Carry staffs. 
Sheep: Children on all fours with white 
muslin covered with cotton wrapped 
around them 

Wise Men: Robes with bright sashes. 
Crowns of gold or silver cardboard. 
Wear jewels and carry a gilded box 
for the Gold, an incense burner for the 
Frankincense, and a branch of balsam 
fir, for Myrrh. 

King Herod: Robe with bright sash, 
many jewels and a crown, or a turban. 
Servant: Ankle-length robes; carry 
fans. (Cover children’s brooms with 
manilla paper cut and decorated to 
represent Oriental fans. ) 

Angels: Long white gowns. Wings of 
oak tag painted with white alabastine, 
or of thin cloth pasted over wire frames. 
A halo around head formed with silver 
tree trimmings. 

As the children, not in the play, sing, 
“It came Upon the Midnight Clear,” 
The Shepherds enter with the Sheep 
and as the Angels enter, they kneel. 
Angels: (in unison) 

Do not be afraid! We have come to 
bring you good news. Tonight a baby 
is born and He is the Christ Child. If 
you follow the star, you will find him 
in Bethlehem in a manger. “Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good-will to men!” 

After the shepherds leave Herod en- 
ters and takes place on throne, attended 
by his servants. To the music of “The 
Three Kings” the Wise Men come to 
Herod’s throne. 


(Continued on page 36) 





PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 
Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


PERSPECTIVE APPLICATIONS 


Editor’s Note: Before attempting to 
apply the suggestions listed herein, 
teachers should read the two perspect- 
ive articles appearing in the October 
and November, 1939, issues. 


With an understanding of parallel 
and angular (two point) perspective, 
pupils are ready for the applications. 
Space will not permit the listing of all 
possibilities in using perspective. For 
this reason, the examples given corre- 
late with the holiday season, Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


In parallel perspective it was pointed 
out that objects appeared smaller as 
they went back into the picture. Ap- 
plication of this principle can be 
brought out in designing Christmas 
cards. It will also assist in teaching good 
design. 


PROCEDURE: Have children list 
symbols that are typical of Christmas. 
Collect and study Christmas cards to 
assist in the lesson. They will note the 
following items: Christmas trees, stars, 
Santa Claus, cross, candles, angels, 
toys, and snow scenes. 


After considerable discussion each 
pupil should select several symbols that 
they wish to use. Sketches are then 
made, keeping the symbols drawn as 
simple as possible. After mastering the 
drawing, the child is ready to create a 
Christmas card. Remembering the prin- 
ciples of parallel perspective, one sym- 
bol is placed so as to be predominating 
in the design, this being the closest to 
the pupil, and therefore the /argest in 
the picture or design. This symbol is 
then repeated several times (deter- 
mined by the type of design in mind) 
until a complete design composition re- 
sults. (See Fig. I) The simple Christ- 
mas cards so designed, are a modern 
approach to an old problem. 


MODERN BUILDINGS 

The pupil is prepared to do many in- 
teresting things with the principles of 
angular perspective, after the exercises 
involved in last month’s article. In this, 
three views were given and an interest- 
ing application will save the study 
from becoming boring. A finished mod- 
ern building design has been made after 
studying angular perspective. (Fig. 2) 
Many variations are possible by tak- 
ing the following steps: 
1. Through examples: of applications 

such as those in Fig. 2. 
2. By making simple compositions of 

each, as explained last month, after 

becoming familiar with the three 
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views of angular perspective. 

3. By beginning to estimate the ap- 
proximate angle rather than follow- 
ing the mechanical procedure. Once 
the student can draw the three kinds 
of lines, it will not be necessary to 
follow the lines to the points. 

4. The small buildings that appear near 
the vanishing points become uninter- 
esting, and make a poor composition. 
In the final drawing, only the large 
and close buildings are used, and the 
actual vanishing points are some- 
where off the paper at either side, 
eliminating the small buildings. 

.Only three kinds of lines are used 
as before stated, and after a compo- 
sition of large buildings has been 
drawn, a decorative sky is to be 
added. 

6. The sky should be very colorful and 
be a product of the imagination. Sim- 
ple geometric shapes, such as the 
circle, square, triangle, oval and dia- 
mond can be used. A few possible 
sky decorations are shown in Fig. 3. 
A modern building design, properly 

framed, makes an excellent Christmas 

gift that any boy or girl from the fifth 
grade on, can make; they will be proud 
to present such a gift to Mother or Dad 
on Christmas Day. Modern Buildings 
is a problem that is equally effective 
at any other time during the school 
year and is one that boys of the seventh 
and eighth grade find interesting. 

Teachers may have difficulty in holding 

the interest of the boys of adolescent 


age but this is a problem that all boys 
like. 


BUILDING ALL OVER PATTERNS 
While an impression of the building 
all over pattern (Fig. 4) might at first 
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lead to a feeling that this is too difficult 
for children of the fifth to the eighth 
grade level, further consideration dis- 
closes this is not true. It is not as dif- 
ficult as it appears. Here, one of the 
three views of angular perspective was 
made and the smaller buildings elimin- 
ated. This view was cut out with scis- 
sors to serve as a pattern. This pattern 
acts as a unit of repeat, just as any 
other unit does in an all over. 


WALL HANGING 


A pattern is made and traced on 
cloth of the desired size. Unbleached 
muslin is excellent. The design is col- 
ored with wax crayons and pressed with 
a hot iron to set the colors. The pattern 
for the background placed between 
each building group, is made from geo- 
metric shapes. (Fig. 3) 


BRIDGE TABLE COVER 


Different arrangements are possible 
for this project. A complete all over 
pattern can be used on a yard square 
of unbleached muslin. A small repeat 
can be placed in the center and a sim- 
ilar border be applied; or some other 
arrangement might be planned. Ad- 
vanced students will find it interesting 
to cut the repeat from linoleum and to 
print the table cover by the block print 
method. 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER 


The all over pattern can be applied 
to paper which is to be used in wrap- 
ping gifts. 

BOOK ENDS 


One or two large buildings are de- 
signed by means of the angular perspec- 
tive procedure, to be used as the up- 
right for the book ends. The buildings 
are traced upon a piece of plywood and 
cut out with a jig saw. (Fig. 5) Color 
with poster paints, or crayons, and shel- 
lac. The upright is then nailed to a base 
which has been designed and colored. 


SERVING TRAY 


Using the building design, again, ap- 
ply it to baking pans obtained from 
the dime store. Several interesting 
shapes are available. Colored construc- 
tion paper is suitable as a variation in 
medium. Different parts of the pat- 
tern are cut from the paper, the build- 
ing design being the central motif, and 
are pasted in place on the tray. Several 
thin coats of shellac make the tray 
practical. Colored enamels are easy to 
apply and can also be used as a medium 
in applying the design. (Fig. 6) 
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Practical Gifts 


BY DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 





My pupils have found the work with keen-cement 
a fascinating project. Keen-cement comes in white 
and can be purchased at the lumber yards at two 
or three cents a pound. Colors may be added while 
mixing, or the cement, when dry, may be painted 
with enamel. Mix keen-cement with just enough 
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water so it will pour easily into pans or paper plates 
greased with lard or vegetable compound. Allow 
it to stand for twenty-four hours. 


Some of the things which may be made are hot 





dish mats, ash trays, pictures, book ends, and dishes. 
Fasten four strips of wood together to make a box 
form into which the cement is poured. For ash trays, 
place a small jar which has been greased in the 
center of the mold. When this is taken out it leaves 
a well for ashes. 






















BR FEL , , 
— 1d For the hot dish mat, pour the cement into a round 


pan and while still wet, but slightly firm, brush over 
with colored cement, one-third color to two-thirds 
cement. When thoroughly dry paint with enamel 
after tearing away the paper plate, or slipping out 







the tile if a tin pan is used. In case a picture is to be 
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OF MUSLIN made, put in a paper clip before the cement hardens 


and turn it back so the picture can be hung on the 

TWO PIECE OF . . 
pict fe LT wall. Pictures may be painted or pasted on the 
surface. 








Clay is used to add distinction to the book ends. 
Draw a design and model it on a thin layer of clay 







FROM THIN LAYER 
OF MODELING CLAY 
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which serves as a mold: Put wooden strips around 
the clay and pour in the cement. When the mold 
has hardened, lift it off the clay parts and oil the 
inside surface; place again within the wooden form. 
Pour in a second mixture of cement. In separating 
the tile from the mold pry apart by inserting wooden 








wedges and tapping gently. Mount the tile on a 














support to make book ends. 







TRACE DRAWING TO 


THIN LAYER OF FUN WITH FELT-NEEDLE CASE 


Materials needed: Two circles of white felt and 
three circles of white muslin, or soft flannel; brown 















PLASTER 
MOLD 


felt from which to cut the dog; a strand of green yarn. 
Place the three muslin circles between the felt 





circles. Loop the green yarn around the dog’s neck 
and with yarn threaded in a needle, sew through 
the felt and muslin circles, so as to catch them in 
two places and tie. This gives the appearance of 
the dog being on a leash. 





CEMENT POURED OVER PLASTER MOLD FINISHED PRODUCT 
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X LOUISE R. PLANCHE i 


“Lo, the Star, Which They Saw in 
the East.” 


The Magi, the Wisemen of the East, 
followed a new star that had appeared 
in the Heavens. They followed the Star 
eastward from Media to Jerusalem. 
There, the Bible tells us, King Herod 
told them to follow the star until they 
found the Christ Child whose birth it 
announced. “Lo, the Star which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till 


it came and stood over where the young 
child was.” 


Because the planet Venus is found 
in the morning sky in December, next 
to the sun and moon, and is of unsur- 
passed splendor, many thought it was 
the Star of Bethlehem. When in the 
east, Venus is seen for only three or 
four hours before sunrise and could 
not have been followed throughout the 
night by the Magi. (See Nature Maga- 
zine, Dec. 38.) 


Both Jupiter and Saturn are visible 
in December, while Mars appears in the 
east in the early morning as a red star, 
but not a bright one as it is far distant 
at this time. Winter begins in the north- 
ern hemisphere on December 22, when 
the sun reaches its greatest southern 
declination at 7:14 A.M. Eastern 
Standard Time. Mercury will be too 
near the sun to be seen this month. This 
is a good time to study the stars, for 
in the early winter evenings, if the at- 
mosphere is clear, the stars seem bright- 
er than at any other period of the year. 


In order to have a fixed point from 
which to start trying to find a star, one 
must learn to locate the Big Dipper 
with the four stars in the bowl and 
three in the handle. Draw a line through 
the outer two stars of the bowl and ex- 
tend it until it touches the North Star, 
or Polestar. This star was referred to 
by early sailors as “the star that never 
moves.” The ancients discovered that 
certain stars moved about while some 
upparently remained fixed. They called 
them planets, which meant “wander- 
ers.” There are nine planets, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Sat- 
urn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto 
(named in the order of their distance 
from the sun.) Between Mars and Jup- 
iter are many small planets called aster- 
olds. 


For those who live in the Northern 
Hemisphere, the North Star never sets, 
but can always be seen in the sky. 
There is no bright star in the southern 
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sky which shines directly above the 
South Pole, and the northern Polestar 
cannot be seen from the Southern 
Hemisphere. Having located the Pole- 
star, we will find that the Big Dipper 
seems to revolve around it counter- 
clockwise every twenty-three hours 
and fifty-six minutes. We are revolving 
from west to east, and this makes it ap- 
pear as though the stars were revolving 
in this way as we face the Northstar. 
Begin your observations when the 
moon is in the last quarter so the stars 
are not dimmed by the moonlight. 


The light that you may see coming 
from the Polestar tonight started from 
it forty-five years ago. Light travels 
186,000 miles a second so that a ray 
of light travels six trillion miles in a 
year, called a “light year” by astrono- 
mers. The brightness of the star’s light 
is spoken of as magnitude, and stars 
smaller than the sixth magnitude are 
invisible except when seen through the 
telescope. 


The easiest way to study stars is to 
learn to draw imaginary lines from one 
star to another, so that the angles which 
such lines make when they meet at a 
given star may be perceived. Having 
learned to locate a few stars, lcarn their 
movement in the sky by means of an 
umbrella. Open it and mark nine circles 
between the rod and the outside edge, 
the distance between the edge and the 
rod represents the ninety degree quar- 
ter circle between the pole and the 
equator and the nine division intervals 
of ten degrees on the sky. The pole is 
represented by the rod of the umbrella; 
slant it at an angle of forty degrees if 
vou live in the latitude of Chicago or 
New York, and thirty degrees for New 
Orleans. This angle indicates the eleva- 
tion of the Polestar above the horizon 
which may be the table top. Have the 
children look at this horizon line as the 
umbrella rod is turned so the edge 
moves from right to left. This is the 
counter-clock motion by which the 
northern stars appear to rise in the east 
and set in the west, as you face the 
north. 


With white chalk mark the Big Dip- 
per on the umbrella and the constella- 
tion, Cassiopeia, on the opposite side 
of the Polestar from the Big Dipper 
and at about equal distance from it. 
Cassiopeia consists of five brilliant stars 
that form a W with the top toward the 


Polestar; there is a less brilliant star 
finishing out half of the W. Use these 
two constellations to locate the other 
constellations and turn the umbrella to 
note the various positions in which the 
Dipper and Cassiopeia appear at dif. 
ferent times. Note that the ribs, of the 
umbrella travel in straight lines; the 
Polestar makes a small circle around 
the actual axis and the constellations 
make circles of varying sizes. The two 
constellations are at the outer ends of 
two opposing spokes. Put Capella, a 
beautiful winter star, at the opposite 
end of another line. 


To find Capella, draw a line from 
the pointers of the Big Dipper, and ex- 
tend it to the Polestar. Draw another 
line from the Polestar at right angles 
to this line and on the side away from 
the Big Dipper’s handle and this will 
pass through the bright yellow star, 
Capella. Look up the stories which the 
ancients told about these constella- 
tions, for they thought they could see 
figures of people and of animals in the 
groups of stars. These groups still bear 
the names given them then. 


The day after Christmas look for 
Venus when it will be at its greatest 
brilliancy and visible in daylight. Look 
for Jupiter in the southwest in the con 
stellation, Capricornus, during the early 
part of the night. Saturn may be seen 
for most of the night in Pisces; if you 


look through a telescope you can ob- 
serve its rings. Mars is in Virgo. Stars 
twinkle; planets shine steadily. 


The pathway of the sun, moon and 
planets on their travels is known as the 
zodiac, and when a bright star cannot 
be found on a chart, it is probably a 
planet. The zenith is the point in the 
sky directly over one’s head; the alti- 
tude of a star is its angular elevation 
above the horizon. 


Make a chart showing the constella- 
tions around the Polestar. Make a pic- 
torial map of the heavens giving the 
constellations their mythical forms, as 
indicated in an almanac. The following 
lines show the relative positions of the 
zodiac: 

“The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
[wins 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scales. 


The Scorpion, the Archer and He- 
goat, 


The Man that holds the Watering- 
pot 


The Fish with glittering tails.” 
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To locate a star, take a square 
of cardboard and hold between the 
eyes and the stars to be connected. 
This will indicate a straight line and 
right angle. To locate Capella, draw 
a line from the pointers of the Big 
Dipper and extend it to the Polestar. 
Draw another line from the Polestar 
at right angles to this line through 
Capella. 


An umbrella will be found use- 
ful in showing the apparent motion 
of the stars. Mark a few northern stars 
on the inside and turn the umbrella 
to the left. By turning the umbrella 
down, at an angle of 40 degrees, 
those in the southern hemisphere 
will find it helpful in finding the 
Polestar inthe south. Rotate it to the 
right. (See Popular Science Maga- 
zine, April, 1933:) 
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SEAT WORK 


Cut spelling or arithmetic papers in the 
shape of a stocking, using this one for a 
pattern. More interest in these subjects will 
be created if the child having a perfect pa- 
per is allowed to pin them to an improvised 
chimney. On each succeeding day a per- 
fect paper will call for a bright stripe to be 
drawn on the suspended stocking. 
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COAL 


e HEAT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
by 


RUTH HARRIET HAHN 
Chatfield, Minnesota 


The second grade children became 
very friendly with the school engineer. 
Twice each day we walked through his 
room on the way to the gymnasium. 
We were interestéd in the way he helps 
us and decided we would like to visit 
him. We wanted to know how he kept 
us so nice and warm. We wrote letters 
to our superintendent to ask if we might 
go. He wrote a letter to us stating that 
we could. 

This necessitated our writing to Mr. 
Hervey, the engimeer. Mr. Hervey an- 
swered our letters. He told us to be care- 
ful not to step on his pet, a toad. All 
week we studied about his work. We 
decided on questions we would like to 
have answered. 

One of the children found a book 
about coal in our book rack. We became 
interested in mining. Mr. Hervey, the 
engineer, was surprised when Gene told 
him about the beginning of coal. One 
boy suggested we cut paper shapes to 
show the various sizes of coal, such as 
pea, nut, stove, and egg. In art, we drew 
pictures of miners wearing caps with 
lamps, as they went to work. This led 
to a detailed study of coal. 

1. How coal is formed. 

Leaves, stems, and tree bark near 
water, became buried beneath so much 
decaying material in the swamp, it be- 
came black soil, or peat. Nature formed 
layers of rock and more soil fell on the 
peat and pressed out all the moisture. 
After hundreds of years, the black peat 
became hard and black like rock. We 
call this hard and soft coal. 

a) A coal mine. 

One layer of coal lies on top of an- 
other. A layer of coal is called a “seam” 
of coal. Pennsylvania has the greatest 
coal beds in the world. Thirty-two 
states of our country have coal. Besides 
the hard and soft coal, there is coal 
that looks like black dirt, called slack. 
2. The heat from the coal. 


The trees and plants that grew in 
the swamps, used the sunshine to help 
them grow. This heat of the sunshine 
comes back to you when coal is burned 
in homes, schools, and other buildings. 
Ships use coal in their boilers to make 
power. Engines are driven by power. 
Most engines are steam engines. Coal 
heats the water in the boiler until there 
is steam. When the steam is “up” as 
the engineer says, it moves machinery 
with the power made from coal. Most 
trains are run by power made from 
coal. Companies that make electricity 
use coal for power. The steel mill uses 
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hard coal to make a very hot fire for 
steel is made strong by heat. 
3. The miner. 


Men who locate the coal, drill several 
test holes in the ground. When they 
find coal there are three ways to mine 
it. If it is on a hill-side, a tunnel slopes 
down into it and the mine is called a 
slope mine. In some places coal lies 
close to the surface and is dug out with 
a steam shovel. In most places, how- 
ever, the coal is buried so deeply in the 
earth, a shaft must be dug straight 
down into the coal beds. An elevator 
takes the miners down into the mine. 

Tunnels are dug through the seam, 
the roof supported by props of strong 
wood. Once all the coal was dug out 
by hand and mules, who always stayed 
in the mine, hauled it to the cars. Now 
all this work is done by machinery and 
gasoline or electric engines haul the 
loaded cars to the shaft. 

We enjoyed this poem we found about 
a miner: 
“Away below the sunny land, 
All in the darkness of the night, 
With but a tiny lamp for light, 
The miner digs with all his might.” 
We also learned Christina Rossetti’s 
poem, “A Diamond or a Coal.” 
(a) When the miner loads the car with 
soft coal and it is taken to the surface, 
little is done with it. The hard coal is 
taken to a “breaker” to be sorted and 
washed. It is crushed into smaller pieces 
and pieces of slate and rock are picked 
out. 
4. Selling the coal. 


Trains carry the coal to market. Rail- 
roads send their cars to the mine for 
the coal they use. The mine operators 
sell the coal to merchants who sell it 
to people who need it. From the by- 
products of coal, dyes to color foods 
and cloth are made. These “coal-tar 
products” come from soft coal. 

We borrowed a blackboard outline 
map of the United States from the 
fifth grade and located the areas of coal. 
Robert came to school one morning and 
announced, “Minnesota is noted for 
iron.” But we could not carry out all 
the things suggested, such as locating 
products of iron and finding out the 
relationship existing between coal and 
iron and the manufacturing industries. 

Our superintendent suggested that 
the children might be interested in na- 
tural gas which is used in our state. One 
child told Mr. Hervey about how the 


gas is piped and the names of the states 


where it is found. Mr. Hervey was sur. 
prised, again. 

We wrote a class story about ow 
visit to see Mr. Hervey, the engineer, 
We made booklets telling about the 
things we learned as a result of this 
visit in which we put mimeographed 
copies of the poems we enjoyed. Most 
of the boys want to be engineers when 
they are older. So many things were 
suggested for art projects and for 
dramatizations, perhaps it was wrong 
to hurry on with a new unit of work. 

For a song “Down in a Coal Mine” 
see: Books of Songs, Foresman; Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

Among other things, the difference 
between hot-water and steam heat was 
discussed, and the advantages of elec. 
tric heaters. We remembered from our 
Indian studies that their heat came 
from fires built on the floor of the wig- 
wam. The Pilgrims had an open fire. 
place which sent rays of heat out into 
the room. We discussed why they sat 
in the chimney corner and had high- 
backed settles, and had foot-stoves and. 
bed-warmers, contrasting their methods 
of heating with ours today. On the sand 
table a model coal mine was shown, 
with shaft, cars, miners, and tools used. 
We also made a frieze telling the story 
of coal from the trees in the forest to 
the coal being delivered to the school. 
This was done with charcoal as more 
fitting to our theme. Charcoal drawings 
were included in our booklets. One 
thing we noted was that if all the peo- 
ple in the world combined to do some 
useful work, they could not do as much 
work as is now being done by coal. 

The children liked the story of “Lit- 
tle Black Coal” who fell from a bag 
that went swinging along. He heard 
the rocks, among whom he fell, laugh- 
ing at him because he was so black. 
The other rocks were yellow and pink 
and lavender and the little black coal 
thought them very beautiful. When 
they asked him if he could change his 
color he wasn’t sure, but he knew very 
wonderful things happen sometimes if 
one waits with patience. And as he 
waited with patience, a woodman came 
to the place where he was and built a 
fire with sticks right on top of the little 
black coal. As the fire burned high, the 
little black coal got very hot. But, final- 
ly the sticks burned down to ashes and 
the woodman went away, but the little 
coal was changed. First he was pink and 
then changed to red. Next he was laven- 
der but grew a rich purple; and finally 
he was yellow like the sun and for a 
time he would be a deep orange and 
then red again. At last the little black 
coal felt himself flying, up and up into 
the air as though he had wings, up 
toward the Sun who had been his 
father. All that was left to remind the 
other rocks that he had once been 
among them was a tiny bit of powder, 
and that soon blew away. 
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PINE CONE TOYS 


The Nature Study class can correlate their wo; 
with that of the Art period, by collecting materig 
on their excursions which can be fashioned into cleys 





little ornaments for the table or Christmas tree. Tip ?—- 
toys can also be fashioned to meet a need for as F pian 
prise to be placed in a stocking waiting for Santy oe he 


visit. Collect pine cones, twigs, bird feathers, bitte Makir 
sweet and hawthorn berries, and rose hips. Once yp aoe 
begin to collect materials, new ideas for using they one | 


: ires t 
will present themselves. six OF T 


: ; In thi 
A tiny Christmas tree can be made from a co Toes 










mounted on a twig and stuck in a spool. Glue 


to E 


small red berries to give it a holiday air and pai P 
yst DE C 


the spool a bright red. A Christmas turkey can a 
be made from a cone, using a berry for the hea 
Glue on slender twigs for legs and a small bit for ds. Mer 


beak. A red berry will serve for a wattle. Featha 
I WO 


for the tail will call for ingenuity in arranging the i 
onti 


but the resulting holiday bird will repay the effo 





A little figure on skis will delight the childregmp! 


Use a fir cone for his body, a rose hip for his heal he bic 
the cir 
the pre 
for a scarf and on his twig urms and legs put roljund, v 

ainea 
of paper ending in berries for feet and hands. Larga, any 


topped with a bit of yarn for a cap. Red yarn serv 


twigs will serve for skis and pole. Draw his featur ow 
with India ink. 
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IDED CREPE PAPER BASKETS \\I/ WW 
HOW TO SPLICE = 


by —4/ |@mna 


ELSE E. VOGT ‘ 


4 a 
Baskets of various colors and shapes can be made of braided crepe 4 \ 
. The most effective are those where a combination of vari-colored \ 
plain braids are used, as shown. Place a paper doily in the basket hs C \ ) 
: fil] with Christmas dainties. The easiest way to make a braid was shown D> hk a 


October issue. 


Making the three skeins different lengths while braiding, keeps them 
tangling. (Fig. 1) Make the braid heavy or light in weight, as desired. 
the best grade of crepe paper for this work. CUT ACROSS the FOLD / 
one inch widths and pull through the twister. The average basket 
two or three strands to each of the three lengths, making a total 
or nine strands to a single braid. 


In this lesson, particular stress will be placed upon SPLICING. To turn 
a basket in which no piercinas are visible, or bulky points protruding, 
must be done carefully. Use plenty of paste at the splicing point 
jbe sure the splicings match. (Fig. 2) Splicing is done only when neces- 
to “piece” two ends of the same color, or to patch. (Fig. 3) Both ends 
be cut on the BIAS and evenly matched. One may start with a plain 
braid or with the varied colored braid in which three colors have 
used. It is more effective if each of three sections of the braid are of a 
t color than if each is formed by mixing the strands in all three sec- 
Merely bend the starting end over about one-fourth inch making sure 
ragged edges have been turned in toward the center. ALWAYS APPLY 
ALONG EVERY INCH BEING BRAIDED TO PREVENT LOOPS IN 
WORK. 


Continue to roll the braid until a small circle has been formed; then 

the circle upon a piece of waxed paper and continue the winding 

, as shown in the October issue. IMPORTANT: In changing from 

color braid to a vari-colored braid to form various rings in the pat- 

as shown in the finished basket, (Fig. 6) end the one braid by cutting 

the bias and paste down securely. Start the next braid at another point 

the circumference and draw the braid securely over the point of ending 

previous braid. (Fig. 4) When the desired circumference has been 

, wind the braid very gradually until the desired height has been 

i. (Fig. 5) By applying the paste generously, one can mold the sides 

any desired shape. Excess paste may be removed with a stiff brush or 

cloth. A coat of white shellac will make the basket more durable 
give it a beautiful luster. 
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A STAND UP TO 


By 
THELMA MORELAND 
Farmington, Iowa 


Let's make a little stand up toy f 
the New Year. Using this baby for 
suggestion, draw one on heavy car 
board and cut out, or saw one fro 
thin wood. Paint the baby’s hair 
sunny yellow, the lips red, and ¢ 
skin a delicate flesh color. The ribbq 
sash may be real ribbon, or be fa 
ioned of tissue paper. Any shade m 
be chosen, pastel blue, pink, or gree 
Leave the numbers 1940 white. Pasj 

a tiny 1940 calendar beneath the nun 
bers to make a desk calendar throug 
out the year. If made of cardboaf 
fold back a piece attached to the bad 
so it will form an easel, and glue 
hind the left leg. If sawed from woz 
fashion a small wedge of wood am 
glue to back so the figure will stan 
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Teacher’s Corner 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Touduss are invited to send to this 
department, ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
er’s Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 
















During the past year many teachers 
submitted their ideas and suggestions 
for this page, as well as many of the 

rojects that have recently appeared. 
=e the many letters we have re- 
ceived, I know our subscribers have 
found the suggestions very helpful. 

We are very grateful for this co- 
operation. It has helped us build a 
more useful and helpful service to you. 

















































Escanaba. r 

Perhaps the following project! just 
completed by my class of twenty-five 
girls, may be of interest to you. I have 
received so much help from the Junior 
Arts and Activities, I feel I should pass 
my projects along to help others, also. 
At a recent Recreation Sewing and 
Handicraft exhibition, the beautiful 
work done by my girls brought them 
three prizes. They made waste paper 
baskets, using large cardboard boxes 
collected from stores. They cut the 
tops, bottoms, and the four sides apart. 
Taking the shortest side, I measured 
the three sides of the boxes and cut 
them accordingly, leaving the card- 
board two inches wider at the top than 
at the bottom. Pictures were pasted on 
the four sides which were laced together 
with a large darning needle threaded 
with carpet warp in two different colors. 
After reaching thé bottom of a side, 
they were laced to the top, so the 
stitches crossed. A cardboard bottom 
was inserted leaving a space of one inch 
above the floor. In order to make the 
bottom more stable, carpet warp was 
strung from side to side and tied. 


* 
OUR GOOD MANNERS CLUB 

























































































































































ASTA M. CULLBERG 

5 Arcata. California 

lo develop courtesy at home and at 
school, my pupils have formed a good 
manners club. Since the purpose of the 
club is to stress everyday courtesy, a 
part of each club meeting is devoted 
to an informal discussion of a subject 
chosen in advance. Such topics as good 







































manners in the classroom, on the play- 
ground, in the lunchroom, in the home, 
or other subjects similar to these, have 
been chosen for discussions at our meet- 
ings. An informal program follows our 
courtesy talk. This may consist of 
stories, poems, songs, or short plays 
selected because they emphasize the 
place of good manners in everyday life. 
Although our club hasn’t entirely 
solved the problem of teaching habits 
of politeness, the task of developing 
these habits has been made easier 
through the children becoming “cour- 
tesy conscious.” 
e 


GRAPHS FOR SPELLING 
AND ARITHMETIC 
b 
HOPE RHOADES 
Athol, South Dakota 

Here is an idea to use in a rural school 
where there are a few children in a 
grade, or one in a grade. Even when 
children in various grades compete with 
each other, it can be used. I have the 
children prepare graphs for their daily 
grades in Spelling and Arithmetic. 
These graphs are posted so they can 
be seen across the room, and one graph 
will serve for both if a different color 
pencil is used for each subject. This 
creates better daily work when the 
children are able to see their daily pro- 
gress, and in this way try to beat their 
own record. These graphs are made for 
a period and can be sent home with the 
report cards at the end of the period 
if desired.-I find this idea very suc- 
cessful. 

* 


A G CLUB NUMBER CLUB 
b 
MARIAN z WHITE 
Deming. New Mexico 

The children in my second grade 
were having difficulty with their num- 
ber combinations. I organized a G 
Men’s Number Club and those children 
who learned their numbers with a fair 
degree of speed were admitted as 
members. Each member wore a red rib- 
bon badge with “G Club” printed on it 
in gold ink. The fastest and most ac- 
curate pupil in numbers was the Chief 
G Man and his badge was larger and 
more conspicuous. The G Club mem- 
bers were excused from the regular 
number class and could do anything 
they liked during this time. 

I found a picture of a large bus with 
children riding in it. On the front of it 
I printed “G Club Bus” and under the 
picture of each child I printed the 
name of a girl or boy in the G Club. 
The name of the Chief G Man was 
under the picture of the driver. In- 











We never give, but giv- 
ing, get again. 


—J. T. MOORE 











terest in number combinations in- 
creased until, in a few weeks, almost 
all of the children wore the G Club 
Number Club badge. 


A GEOGRAPHY DRILL 
by 
FERN A. MARTINSON 
Currie, Minnesota 


To drill on the location of cities, 
rivers, regions, or products, type the 
names of the places to be located and 
cut apart into slips. Through each of 
these, stick a pin twice, or use cello- 
phane tape. When the children are 
given an outline map, they can stick 
each pin or bit of tape, where the place 
should be. If pins are used, the maps 
should be placed on something not too 
hard, so the pins can be stuck in firmly. 
Corrections can easily be made by re- 
moving those placed in the wrong place. 
The same maps and the same slips may 
be used several times in review until 
the children are familiar with the loca- 
tion of all places on the map. 


CHRISTMAS CARD PATTERNS 
Instructions for Project on page 27 


The quest for greeting card designs 
begins early in the month. Exhibit this 
page and discuss appropriate colors to 
be used in reproducing the designs on 
Christmas cards. They may be drawn 
and painted in water color, or be re- 
produced with colored, silver, and gold 
papers. Silver and gold papers are good 
for designs featuring bells. Use plenty 
of color, choosing those colors gener- 
ally associated with the Christmas 
season. 


As in making a poster, the space 
division in designing a greeting card 
should be emphasized and the propor- 
tions of the background spaces be care- 
fully considered. Some of the designs 
might be used for making hand-blocked 
cards, cutting them on blocks of wood 
or linoleum. They may be reproduced 
in this way with ink, dyes, water colors, 
or poster paints. Compose lines to ac- 
company the designed card and finger 
print an inner paper lining for an en- 
velope to fit it. 
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‘Continued from Page 19) 


First Wise Man: 

King Herod, we are looking for a 
baby, Jesus. Can you tell us where to 
find him? 

Second Wise Man: 

We followed a star in the East; and 
where can we find Him so we can wor- 
ship Him? 

Third Wise Man: 

Baby Jesus is going to grow up to 
be a man who will heal the people who 
are sick, or wayward. Some day He may 
be King over everyone. 

Herod: 

No, | do not know anything about 
a baby, Jesus. (Turns to servant) Do 
you know where to find the baby, 
Jesus? 

Servant: 

No, I do not know. 

Herod: (Turning to another servant) 

Have you heard about Him? 
Servant: 

I have heard that He would be born 
in Bethlehem. 

Herod: 

This is Jerusalem. When you find 

Him come and tell me so I can wor- 


ship Him, also. 


To the music of “Away in a Manger” 


Mary and Joseph take their places, as 
the Wise Men leave. Joseph leans upon 
his staff and looks down at the Babe; 
Mary leans over it in adoration. As in 
the old Miracle Plays, a lantern is 
hung on a wire stretched across the 
room and slowly slides down until it 
stops above the cradle. The shepherds 
enter and each places a toy lamb as 
a gift before the cradle. They kneel in 
worship as the Three Wise Men enter 
to the music of a stately march, and 
offer their gifts and take off their 
crowns and leave them before the 
Child. All are kneeling as the Angels 
enter singing “Silent Night,” the child- 
ren not taking part coming to stand 
about the Child, and joining in the 
singing. As all leave, Beverly steps for- 
ward. 

Beverly: 

Now the play is over, it is time to 
go home. We are glad so many of you 
came to our program and we thank you. 
Will you please stay in your seats until 
we put on our wraps? We will meet 
you outside. 

While older pupils helped those in 
costumes to remove them, the children 
put on their wraps and formed a line 
by the door. Then in their sweet little 
voices they sang: 

“Goodbye, dear teacher, 
Goodbye, boys and girls, 
Work time is over, 
Home we will run. 
Mother is waiting for her little one. 
Look Left 
Look Right 
Before you cross the street.” 
The entire program took an hour and 


a half. 
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VICTOR RECORD 
CORRELATIONS 


December is a month of music, not 
alone for Christmas carols but for con- 
tributions of the many musicians born 
in the month of December. Tschai- 
kowsky was born on Christmas day; 
others who have given us beautiful 
music and celebrated their birthdays 
during December are Beethoven, 
Weber, McDowell, Puccini, Stradivar- 
ius, and Hector Berlioz. A_ special 
favorite of children is Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite, No. 8662-8664, tell- 
ing in- music how a little girl dreams 
of sugar-plum fairies on Christmas 
Eve. Other Christmas records, and re- 
cords that will prove helpful in carry- 
ing out the units in this issue: 

March of the Three Kings, No. 22764 
Der Tannenbaum, No. 1748 
The Bells—The Holly, Holly, Ho, No. 

22356 
Group of Christmas Songs, No. 4290 
Christmas Bells (chimes), 20993 
Adeste Fideles (bells )—First Nowell— 

Nazareth, No. 20174 


Santa Claus is Coming to Town— 
Jingle Bells, No. 25145 

March of the Toys, No. 9148 

Dance of the Tinker Toys, Bluebird 


record, No. B-7773 
The Snow is Dancing ( Debussy), No. 
7147 
Tracks in the Snow, No. 20623 
Trumpet and Drum—The Top (Bi- 
zet), No. 19730 
Norwegian Mountain March, 
No. 20151 
Row to the Fishing Ground (Nor- 
wegian) No. 20395 
Norwegian Folk Songs 35885 
Church Bells—The Engineer, 
No. 25423 
Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), No. 4014 
Carillon selection, No. 24541 


OTHER MUSIC 
CORRELATIONS 


The teachers intending to carry out 
the project, Rhythm Band, described 
in the November issue may be inter- 
ested in a series of books published by 
the Neil A. Kjos Music Co., correlating 
music with other school subjects. 
Christmas, Its Origins, Music, and Tra- 
ditions, by Beatrice Perham, is especial- 


ly timely. 

For Christmas carols see .Fifty 
Christmas Carols of All Nations; 
Willis. 


A collection of old Christmas carols 
is found in The Seven Joys of Mary, 
Néels; Fitzsimons. (In France, néels 
still precede the midnight mass of 
Christmas Eve.) 









HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


When the flurry of Christmas is 
over, and you are making plans 
fcr an efficient and successi{ul 
New Year, remember the com- 
panies who send you their Christ- 
mas greetings on page 39. Each 
of these companies is equipped 
to render a special kind of service 
to teachers and schools. If you 
would like to have further inform- 
ation about their products and 
services, drop us a card listing 
those in which you are most in- 
terested, and we'll have them add 
your name to their teacher maii- 
ing lists. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 








“YOUR BOOKSHELF” 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of grain. Descriptions of the turf-car- 
peted houses, green on top in summer 
and dotted with dandelions, the knit- 
ting and the spinning of winter months, 
and the celebration of Mid Summer’s 
Eve give an enchanting picture of this 
land of the Midnight Sun. 


( Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—$2.00) 


In Once Upon a Time in Egypt, by 
Frances Kent Gere, the author takes 
the child back to the Fourth Dynasty 
and presents the daily life of antiquity 
in a story as exciting as one written 
about boys living today. The illustra- 
tions are based on sculpture found in 
the tombs of the Old Kingdom. At a 
time when the third great pyramid is 
being built, the hero, Merib, son of an 
Egyption prince, has many exciting 
adventures which are woven into a 
story which makes antiquity interest- 
ing to children. The illustrations intro- 
duce the child to an understanding of 
Egyptian art in a manner rarely met 
in children’s books. 


(Longmans Green &9 Company, Inc., 


New York, N. Y.—$2.00) 
+ 


Before completing imaginary jour- 
neys, the charm of our country should 
not be overlooked. In contrast to mo- 
dern New York, Wagon Train West. 
by Rhoda Nelson, gives an adventur- 
ous trip by covered wagon to the Far 
West. The author was born on a ranch 
and has lived in the West all her life, 
so her picture is realistic. A lover of 
dogs, she has made one an important 
character in the story which should de- 
light children. 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
N. Y.—$2.00) 
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THE 
CHRISTMAS 
SHEPHERDS 


A Play for Primary Children 
By Epirn F. Mitier 


West Catpwe tt, N. J. 


As the curtains open, a family group is shown 
in a living room. The mother is sewing; the 
four children are playing games at the table 
and on the floor. Off-stage, carolers are singing 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night.” All, on-stage, stop to listen until song 
is finished. 

Mary: 

Why are the carolers singing about shepherds 
instead of singing Christmas songs, mother? 
I’d like to hear them sing about Santa Claus. 
Ann: 

The shepherds are a part of the Christmas 
story, even more than Santa Claus. 

ary: 

I didn’t know that. 

John: 

Mother, tell us the story of the shepherds. 
Billy: 

Oh, I know that story! 

Mother: 

You tell it then. 
Billy: 

In Bethlehem, long ago, the Christ Child was 
born. Some shepherds were watching their sheep 
on a hillside, nearby. All at once, the shepherds 
saw a bright light in the sky. The light was so 
bright that the shepherds could not look at it. 
They were frightened and hid their faces. Then, 
an angel came from the sky and told them 
that Christ had been born. One of the shep- 
herds said: “Let us go to Bethlehem right away 
to see the Christ Child who is to save the 
world.” One little shepherd. boy took his pet 
lamb as a present for the Christ Child. 

Mary: 

I like that story very much. 
John: 

Mother, won’t you read the story from the 
Bible? 

Mother: 

Yes, run and get the book. (John brings the 
Bible, the children gather around the mother, 
who begins to read.) 

“And there were in that same country, shep- 
herds, abiding in the fields, keeping watch over 
their flocks by night.” 

(The curtains close slowly as she continues 
to read. Off-stage, the carolers sing: “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks By Night.” ) 












































“Be Sure Jo Sand She 
Jeachor -Plans” 


Dear Teacher: 

Our little workshop is busy way into the wee 
hours of the morning turning out new material for 
TEACHER-PLANS. We love to work with and for 
the teachers. We enjoy this work because we 
believe we have developed the best and newest 
of all TEACHER-PLANS. 

The designs are really clever, original and dif- 
ferent. We have reproduced these designs on ex- 
actly the right shade of paper to give delightful 
results. 

The December unit contains material for making 
a new large 15x27 Christmas panel, Christmas 
blackboard border, poster, window picture and 
also a Christmas card in addition to the many 
other regular monthly features . . . and for Jan- 
uary, well, that’s a surprise! I'll tell you about 
it later. 

Mabel Boyd of Illino's says, ‘Your plans have 
been an inspiration in my work of teaching for 
many years.” 

Evelyn Bade of Michigan says, ‘I think the 
material from your workshop is very fine, I just 
cannot be without it.”’ 

Thanks teachers! We appreciate these words of 
encouragement. Thousands of teachers have found 
that our TEACHER-PLANS save hours of time and 
simplify their work, making teaching more pleas- 
ant. They wouldn't think of teaching without them. 

We believe you too will enjoy each month’s unit 
of TEACHER-PLANS. (Note the coupon below) I will 
be looking for your letter and wish for you the 
most successful and happy year that you have 
ever had. 

Always your friend, 
Ann. Maue 
ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 301 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 
C] I am enclosing $1.00 for December and 
January TEACHER-PLANS. 


C] I am enclosing $2.00 for balance of school 
year (5 issues) beginning with December. 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
THECTOGRAPH// 
//WORKBOOKS/ 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
* ALL GRADES . ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today! 


READING— $ 
60 Pages — Each Grade ....... 1-25 


A. B. C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 

3 and 4 (Specify Grade). 
ARITHMETIC— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 (Specify) 
LANGUAGE DRILLS— $4.25 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. (Specify). 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS 1-00 

32 Pages — Each Unit _. 


Holland, China, Pioneer Days, 
Indians, Eskimo, Health, Birds, 
Flowers, Zoo, Transportation, 
Playhouse, Farms, Hectomaps, etc. 


Hectograph Supplies 
Film, $1.00 each - 2 or More, 75c each 
Carbon Paper, 6 sheets 5c; 12 for 85c 
Refill Composition, Ib. 75c; 214 Ib. 1.50 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


713 NORTH AVENUE ~- WILKINSBURG, PA 





MY CHRISTMAS BOOK 


A Happy Workbook for a Jolly Time. A new 
type of workbock providing interesting and edu- 
cational reading and doing material. It uses the 
natural interest in the Christmas hcliday to train 
the child in following directions and to test his 
comprehension. 

My Christmas Book is of handy size and thus 
adapted for seatwork use. The vocabulary is sim- 
ple and can be used by the child without aid. The 
book is so arranged that it may also be used for 
supervised study, each page being read aloud 
and fully interpreted by the child before he pro- 
ceeds to do the work outlined. The book contains 
32 pages, 6x8% inches. The seventeen illustra- 
tions are in outline for coloring. Heavy paper 
covers, 32 pages, illustrated. 


Price per copy, ]2 cents 


6916 LAKEWOOD AVENUE 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 


There is nothing better published in 
the way of Christmas entertainments. 
There’ is a wealth of new ideas, and a 
complete program for everyone. Includes 
62 recitations, 10 dialogues and plays, 
4 monologues and readings, 10 drills and 
marches, 14 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 panto- 
mines, 14 facts regarding Christmas, 
and 36 quotations. Paper, 192 pages, 
illustrated. 


Price 40 cents 


Order Today From 


B. BAKER 
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ALL-STAR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Eight outstanding Christmas plays-—-some with 
music- -written by recognized authors. Never before 
has such an assortment of better program material 
for the Christmas occasion been offered at so low 
u cost. 

CHRISTMAS AT DINKY FLATS. 4 boys, 6 girls, addi- 
tional characters as desired. 

THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. For 19 boys and 9 girls and 
additional characters as desired. Three scenes. No 
special costumes. 

FAIRY GOOD-WILL. 3 girls, any number of boys. 
THE MAGIC PAINT BOX. A Christmas at Banbury 
Cross—Comedy in three acts for 6 girls, 5 boys. 
MECHANICAL DOLLS. Christmas play in one scene for 
small children. 

MR. AND MRS. SANTA CLAUS. A musical play in 
4 scenes. 

SANTA UP-TO-DATE. Scenes in a toy shop. 

THREE LITTLE RUNAWAY TREES. Any number of 
children including carol singers. 


The 8 plays only 60 cents 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Children of All Lands Series 


BOOK ONE CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS in Folk Song & Costume contains—- 


30 Costume Pictures that will take you around the world with children 


ot the various lands. and a Teacher's Manual. Each child is in the typical 
costume of his country; the Manual gives directions for coloring costumes 
in order to provide conversation lessons before and after coloring, and 


to enable you to put on pageants. You are sure to find this approach 
to Geography and English UNIQUE and INSPIRATIONAL. 
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BOOK TWO CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS in Craft Work contains 


More than 30 step-by-step Diagrams for making colonial homes, furniture 
and costumes; and a Teacher’s Manual. 


The purpose of Book Two is to provide a manner of studying Colonial 
Life through consideration of the homes the colonists lives in, the furniture 
they used, and the costumes they wore. Besides the diagrams there are 
step-by-step instructions in the Manual for making these early homes, 
furniture, and costumes. Craft work correlated with Geography. 


Dept. J 


SCHOOL CRAFT SERVICE 


117 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Our Wish For You — 


A CHRISTMAS THAT IS TRULY MERRY; 
A NEW YEAR THAT BRINGS YOUR HEART'S DESIRE. 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 

5154 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Hectograph Workbooks for more ef- 
fective teaching. All grades — All sub- 
jects — Unit Activities — Folk Doll Pictures 
in colors — 20 Foreign nations. 


Longmans, Green and Co. 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

The best of recreational books for boys 
and girls, as well as textbooks. 


School Products Bureau 

517 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Originators of the White Blackboard Wall 
Outline Map. 


The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
1501 East Douglas, Wichita, Kansas 
Puzzle Pages for First Grade. Large page 
for each day; everything needed for the 
work period. 


Pyramid Crafts 

209 S. State St., Chicago, III. 

Handcraft — CREATIVE — PRACTICAL — 
ARTISTIC — INEXPENSIVE — Crepe Pa- 
per Cratt. 


B. Baker 
6916 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Primary Industrial Arts Books. 


Hayes School Publishing Co. 
714 North Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Educational Books and Supplies. 
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Thoughtfulness - - 


is more apparent at Christmas than at any other time of the year. It shows 
in the things we do and say and in the gifts we give. 

A year's subscription to JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is a truly thought- 
ful gift for every teacher on your list. Each issue will bring renewed happiness 
to the teachers who receive it, added appreciation for the teacher who gave it. 
To help you to be. a thoughtful giver, we offer special reductions on gift 
subscriptions: 


1 gift subscription 








2 gift subscriptions 
a JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
3 gift subscriptions 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 gift ipti , 
gift subscriptions len ene 


Be sure to order early to assure delivery gift subscriptions, and a list of addresses to 


of the January issue and gift card by which the magazine and cards are to be sent. 
Christmas. 











CREPE PAPER CRAFT 


[\AMIES ULES | 
eats NY 2 





A boon for the teacher 
or Mother 
with a limited budget 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Box equipped 
with 
beautiful 
fiesta colors 


209 SOUTH STATE ST. 


Brimful of 
suggestions for 
gift making 


A FEW OF THE MANY POSSIBILITIES OF THIS CRAFT 
CREATIVE — PRACTICAL — ARTISTIC — INEXPENSIVE 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 


An especially designed twister for children, with corners removed. included in the box, simplifies the work. 
Twenty page instruction booklet, profusely illustrated, shows how! A real answer for material which lends itself 
to the originality of the child. Designs can be adapted for all ages. Combined with discarded household items, at 
least fifteen different samples can be made from contents of box. 


209 SOUTH STATE ST. PYRAMID CRAFTS CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


40 


Please send me Jimmie’s and Julie's Paper Craft kit. Enclosed is (| Check or [] Money order 


for $1.25 which covers postage. 


PYRAMID CRAFTS 





